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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
VI. THE FACTORS OF SOCIAL CHANGE.— Concluded. 

IV. The innovating individual. — If the growth of numbers 
or of wealth seems to move societies through the same series of 
stages, their dependence on inventions forbids us to postulate a 
single route of development traversed by all peoples. For, since 
inventions have no fixed order of appearance, the succession of 
social changes, so far as it is controlled by them, is not law- 
abiding, and cannot be predicted. 

The innovating individual, as a factor of social change, needs 
to be clearly distinguished from the Great Man who in the pre- 
scientific days held the center of the stage. We are coming to 
recognize that most of the important achievements from the plow 
and the loom to the steam engine and the telegraph may be 
resolved into a long series of very short steps which were taken 
one after another, frequently by different individuals, separated 
perhaps by wide intervals of time and space. To make Tubal- 
Cain stand for the working of metals, Gutenberg for printing, 
and Watts for the steam engine is like attributing the Pentateuch 
to Moses, the Psalms to David, and the Iliad to Homer. The 
popular mind spares itself effort by crediting the house to the 
man who lays the last tile and allowing his co-workers to drop 
out of view. History, however, far from gratifying these hero- 
worshiping propensities, shows that nearly every truth or 
mechanism is the fusion of a large number of original ideas pro- 
ceeding from numerous collaborators, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The resolution of human achievement into the con- 
tributions of tens of thousands of innovating individuals is, 
therefore, very far from the theory of progress that gives the 
glory to a few Great Men. 

Nor can it be granted, as some insist, that every social varia- 
tion consists in the generalizing of some individual's invention. 
To be sure, the fire drill, the gun, or the press existed as a thought 
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before it existed as a fact. Each of the little inventive exploits 
which fuse into an achievement, like articulate speech, or the art 
of building, or the sewing machine, can be traced to the individual 
mind. It originates in a unique thought, not a more or less of 
something. It is not a chance outcome of the activities of several 
individuals. On the other hand, a social custom, relationship, 
institution, or grouping need not be conceived in thought before 
it exists in reality. It may be an unconscious development, the 
casual resultant of diverse factors. It may come about because 
the sum of the plus forces has come to exceed the minus forces. 
Aristotle feels justified in distinguishing monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, and in regarding the passage from one form to 
another as social change. Yet the basis for his classification of 
governments is purely quantitative difference — whether power 
is in the hands of the One, the Few, or the Many. The town 
is a distinct social formation, yet it arises without forethought by 
man after man leaving his clod and going where Opportunity 
beckons. Spontaneous, likewise, is the origin of the division of 
labor between districts and between crafts. After tillage is 
begun, the blood-bond grows into the place-bond ; but who would 
think of saying that the hollow log grows into the canoe, or the 
candle grows into the arc light? The economist sharply con- 
trasts custom and competition, yet the transition from the one to 
the other never comes about through an individual's initiative. 
Polygamy and monogamy were not invented, nor did divorce 
begin with some bold spirit, as did tracheotomy and the use of 
ether. No one now believes that slavery came or went with a 
shifting of speculative ideas. The proverbial impotency of 
preaching shows that the standards which fix the moral plane of a 
people do not ordinarily spread abroad from some ethical inno- 
vator, but spring naturally from the life-situation in which the 
majority find themselves. 

Again, it is an error to suppose that the series of transform- 
ing innovations are as many and as distinct as are the orders of 
social phenomena. This assumption overlooks the consensus 
that binds together the spheres of social life. Religion is 
changed not only by distinctively religious innovations, but also 
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by the influence of transformations wrought by mechanical 
inventions. A readjustment of the family relations may be 
brought about by the state which has become powerful enough to 
intervene because an invention like gunpowder, which gives the 
Attack an advantage over the Defense, makes for political inte- 
gration. Sometimes the long chain of social causes reminds one 
of the way cats favor stock-raising. The cats keep down the 
mice which destroy the nests of the bumblebees which fertilize 
the blossoms of the clover that fattens the cattle. 

Between the orders of social phenomena the causal currents 
run every way, but it is likely that by far the greater number 
radiate from two primary centers, viz., the series of conceptual 
changes — the religio-scientific innovations — and the series of 
practical changes — the industrial-military inventions. Here 
originate the chief determining influences which reverberate 
throughout society. The ultimate cause of ethical change is 
rarely a new ideal of conduct. Few political changes are wrought 
by the promulgation of a new principle or the invention of a new 
expedient. Artistic progress is usually referable to new knowl- 
edge or to new wealth. Most transforming impulses, in fact, 
appear to radiate from the invention of labor-saving devices, the 
improvement of the means of transport and communication, new 
conceptions of the Unseen, and the discovery of scientific truth. 

The key to the paradox that the strictly social changes origi- 
nate less in political, ethical, and aesthetic innovations than in 
industrial inventions, geographical discoveries, and scientific or 
speculative ideas, is a fact that the latter are condition-making. 
Since there is no herdsmanship without the taming of animals, 
no agriculture without the domestication of plants, no water com- 
munication without the boat, no sea commerce without the com- 
pass, invention has much to do with that expansion of population 
or of wealth which, as above shown, is so pregnant with social 
change. The modes of production, moreover, act directly upon 
the size and structure of the family and the working group. The 
inventions pertaining to warfare have been fateful for the replace- 
ment of the less ingenious races by the more ingenious and for the 
development of all forms of subordination and race-parasitism. 
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Every martial invention, according as it has favored the Attack 
or the Defense, has disturbed the balance between great states 
and small states, between central government and local groups, 
between exploiters and exploitees. Next rank the inventions that 
have facilitated transportation and communication — wheeled 
vehicle, boat, sail, compass, rail, steam. Besides their obvious 
economic effects, these have called into being that center of 
radiation, the city, promoted far-reaching diffusions and rapid 
assimilations, hastened blendings of blood and crossings of cul- 
tures, abolished frontiers, widened the areas of peace, favored 
the formation of vast political units, and superseded local asso- 
ciation by national and international association. More than this, 
they necessarily accelerate progress by merging the peoples into 
a great human ocean that promptly transmits to all parts all the 
progressive impulses arising in each of the parts. Thus, at last, 
every portion of mankind is served, not only by its own inventive 
spirits, but by all the productive geniuses of humanity. Finally 
come the condition-making inventions embodied in languages, 
sciences, and speculations. Languages support the inter-mental 
activities by which large groups of like-minded are formed. The 
building of physical concepts and generalizations is indispensable 
to the progress of mechanical invention. Speculations regarding 
the Unseen have been of utmost moment, because they determine 
to what extent institutions and groupings shall be bound up with 
the gods. After a certain stage of conceptual thought is reached, 
the revolutions in ideas wrought by prophets and founders of 
religion become almost as striking in their social effects as the 
revolutions in the mode of production wrought by inventors. 

Not always, however, are the social transformations wrought 
by innovators unintended by-products. In some cases a new 
institution, relation, or grouping springs directly from the indi- 
vidual mind. The Hebrew prophets who originated worship 
without sacrifice, and the Reformers who proclaimed "justifica- 
tion by faith," consciously severed the tie that binds layman to 
priest. With his principle that the ties of kinship should be 
wholly subordinated to the ties of belief, Mahomet gave a new 
basis to Arab society. Caesar was a social inventor when he 
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established the principle that insolvency shall not cost the debtor 
his freedom. So was St. Paul when he conceived that the gospel 
was for gentiles as well as for Jews. So was St. Benedict when 
he devised the " Rule " that gave form to the monastic communi- 
ties of the West. So was Hildebrand when he imposed sacer- 
dotal celibacy upon the church. If we may believe Maine, the 
strong feeling among the Latin peoples in favor of portioning 
daughters is " descended by a long chain of succession from the 
obligatory provisions of the marriage laws of the emperor 
Augustus." Whoever conceived this Lex Julia et Papia Poppcea 
was in reality a social Edison. Pythagoras, St. Francis, and 
Loyola originated new types of religious con-fraternity. Grotius 
modified the relations of nations. Robert Raikes invented the 
Sunday school, Toynbee the social settlement, Le Claire the 
profit-sharing group, Raffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch the 
co-operative credit association. Pinel and Tuke invented the 
modern insane hospital, Marbeau the creche, Howard and his 
successors the reformatory. 

We know, moreover, that the evolution of law is determined, 
not only by the development of social needs, but also by the 
original conceptions and ideas of individuals. Deuteronomy is a 
reformers' code embodying their ideals of law. Roman law was 
developed by the jurisconsults, the commentators, and the prae- 
tors. Mohammedan law has been built up by the Muftis, or 
doctors of law versed in the Koran. English law owes much to 
the decisions conceived by innovating judges or suggested by 
ingenious lawyers. The Code Napoleon is virtually a codifica- 
tion of Pothier's commentaries on the civil law. Furthermore, 
the juridical speculations of Kant and Bentham have had far- 
reaching practical effects. 

V. The contact and cross-fertilisation of cultures. — A society 
may be swerved from its natural orbit by borrowing institutions 
which have originated — whether by innovation or by adapta- 
tion — in some other society. We have only to recall how the 
Christian church, Roman law, the feudal tenure, parliamentary 
government, the jury system, and the federal principle spread 
beyond their original habitat by imitation. The Servian consti- 
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tution of the Romans, which laid the duty of military service 
upon the possessors of land instead of upon the burgesses alone, 
was evidently, says Mommsen, "produced under Greek influ- 
ence." Marcus Aurelius borrowed from the Germans the status 
of serfs or liti. The centralized government of Louis XIV. 
found imitators all over Europe. The spectacle of free institu- 
tions across the Channel was fatal to the old regime in France. 
The abolition of slavery, as now the woman's movement and 
social legislation, spread largely by national example. A true 
social evolution obeying resident forces has nearly disappeared 
from the face of the earth, seeing that today the germs of every 
new social arrangement are blown throughout the world and 
peoples at the most diverse stages of culture are eagerly adopt- 
ing the jurisprudence, the laws, and the institutions of the most 
advanced societies. 

Such open-mindedness is, however, a rather recent phenome- 
non. Usually the peoples have borrowed, not alien institutions, 
but alien elements of culture, which, nevertheless, in time are 
likely to work social transformations. When a backward people 
is in contact with a highly cultured one, there occurs simple bor- 
rowing, but when the peoples are nearly abreast on different lines 
of development, one fructifies the other and a higher culture 
results. Just as the crossing of two strains may yield a creature 
superior to either, so the crossing of two cultures in the minds 
of an elite may initiate a superior civilization. One reason is 
that contact with a culture not too unlike one's own produces that 
open-mindedness so essential to progress. Another is that by 
retaining what is best in its own culture and replacing its poorer 
elements with superior elements from an alien culture, a people 
may create a blend surpassing both civilizations. Finally, the 
meeting in originative minds of dissimilar ideas or ideals may 
fecundate thought and produce a flood of inventions. It is thus 
that the meeting of Orient and Occident engendered neo- 
Platonism, and the mutual fertilization of Christian tradition 
and classic culture by the Revival of Learning produced the 
Renaissance. 

The story of Israel strikingly illustrates the molding of social 
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destiny by the repeated interplay of foreign influence and native 
endowment. The nomadic Beni-Israel learned from the Canaan- 
ites what they knew of the raising of grain, the culture of the 
vine, the arts of the smith and the potter. Other great waves of 
foreign influence came in in consequence of Solomon's alliances. 

The horse took the place of the ass ; metal weapons and tools supplanted 
the rude ones of flint and wood; walled cities arose on the sites of the 
primitive towns with their mud and stone hovels. 

The customs, institutions, and gods of Egypt, Tyre, and Damas- 
cus were also imported. When Ahab sealed his alliance with 
Tyre, 

new ambitions filled the minds of the rude shepherds and farmers as they 
came in contact with foreign life and civilization. With Phoenician wares 
and customs came inevitably Phoenician religion. 

This influx precipitated a conflict between the rich and voluptu- 
ous Baal worship of Tyre, and the simple nomadic worship of 
Yahweh. In the heat and stress of this long struggle, the genius 
of the great literary prophets differentiated Yahweh, not only 
from the Syrian Baals, but also from his own original nature. 
The tribe-god became the god of the world, just and righteous 
himself, and demanding justice and righteousness in his 
followers. 

Although this burst of development evoked by conscious 
opposition to an alien culture followed its own lines, the Hebrew 
religion was not fixed until certain foreign strands had been 
woven in. During the captivity of the Jews 

the literary habits, and above all the intense religious zeal of their conquerors, 
the Babylonians, undoubtedly influenced them. The dazzling spectacle of 
lordly temples and of a wealthy influential priesthood also could not have 
failed, indirectly at least, to foster the tendency towards ritualism. 

From the Persian religion Judaism received the idea of a resur- 
rection with rewards and punishments, the idea of a hierarchy of 
messengers (angels) between God and man, the figure of Satan 
(Ahriman), and possibly the practice of meeting for prayer, 
singing, and reading from the sacred books. 

Another great cross-fertilization occurred after Alexander's 
conquests and colonizations in southwestern Asia and in Egypt 
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had brought into closest contact the two great currents of ancient 
thought and culture. Much of the progress of civilization during 
the succeeding centuries records the conflicts and final fusion of 
the permanent elements in each. 

Roman law owed much to the conjugation of diverse culture- 
elements. Says Mr. Bryce : 

The contact with the Greek republics of Southern Italy in the century 
before the Punic Wars must have affected the Roman mind and contributed 

to the ideas which took shape in the jus gentium The extension of the 

sway of Rome over many subject peoples had accustomed the Romans to 
other legal systems than their own and had led them to create bodies of law 
in which three elements were blent — the purely Roman, the provincial, and 
those general rules and maxims of common-sense justice and utility which 
were deemed universally applicable. 

Our modern culture owes much to successive fermentations 
resulting from the contact of diverse elements. While western 
Christendom was passing through the darkest ages, the Moham- 
medans took up the Greek science with very great enthusiasm and 
earnestness, added to it whatever results of a similar sort they 
could find among any of the other nations with whom they came 
in contact, and incorporated fresh developments of their own. 
The treasures of Arabic skill and science, communicated to 
Christendom through contact with the Moors, resulted in the 
burst of intellectual activity in the thirteenth century which 
recorded itself in Scholasticism. Two centuries later began that 
fertilization of the European mind through direct contact with 
Greek culture which has fixed the methods and ideals of the 
thought and science of the modern world. 

Nor has the process at the eastern focal point of human cul- 
ture differed essentially from that at the western. Says 
Metchnikoff : 

Whatever these heterogeneous tribes have of civilized life, Kalmucks of 
the Russian steppes and Annamites of Tonkin, Tunguses of Siberia, Manchus 
of the Amur and the Ussuri, mariners of Fokien and Canton, emanates 
from one and the same center of civilization, the "Land of the Hundred 
Families." .... Nor can one doubt that if Japan had not had the good 
fortune to light her torch at the fire of the Celestial Empire, she would per- 
haps have remained like the Philippines with their Tagals and their Visayas. 
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VI. The interaction of societies. — The actions and reactions 
among the parts of a society tend either to assimilate or to differ- 
entiate. Whether it takes the form of trade, of intellectual com- 
merce, or of social intercourse, interaction ordinarily brings about 
a mutual modification of ideas and feelings in the direction of 
greater agreement,, which results in a more perfect solidarity. 
Trade, however, by leading to the territorial division of labor, 
may pave the way for local differentiation, and it is furthermore 
possible that social intercourse by disclosing unsuspected elements 
of friction may inspire antagonism rather than harmony. 

Far more momentous, however, are the interactions between 
a society and other groups and masses in its environment. These 
interactions take the form of interchanges of goods or of men, 
and of conflict. 

The springing up of commerce between societies hitherto 
self-sufficing makes them dependent on one another for certain 
articles and so constitutes them an enlarged economic unit. 
Meanwhile the balance of occupations within each group is over- 
thrown, and the restoration of equilibrium may not occur without 
some institutional changes. Her trade with Europe is costing 
India her famous native arts and threatens those of Japan. In the 
fifteenth century the demand on the continent for English wool 
resulted in the conversion of fields into sheep pastures, the 
inclosure of much common land, the raising of rents, the eviction 
of customary tenants, a plethora of labor, and a freeing of the 
villeins from their ancient bondage. Nieboer tells us : 

The slow agricultural revolution, which rendered their services less 
useful to the manorial lords, gradually set the villeins free by removing the 
interest their masters had in retaining their hold upon them. 

Again, it is the rise of a foreign commerce that permits slavery 
to expand to wholesale proportions. Negro slavery would never 
have developed to such a scale and gotten such a hold upon our 
South had not Europe stood ready to absorb immense quantities 
of the plantation staple, cotton, and to supply those manufac- 
tures which slave labor is so unfitted to produce. Furthermore, if 
two societies that begin to exchange are unequally supplied with 
the money metal and are therefore on different price levels, the 
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value of money will be altered in both., and the equilibrium between 
borrowers and lenders, capitalists and producers, may be ruptured. 
The access of persons to a society may disturb the balance of 
power between classes and leave a mark on institutions. Maine 
points out that the afflux of fugitives and broken men, fuidhuirs, 
enabled the Irish chief to fill the waste lands of his tribe with 
dependents who, being tenants-at-will and rack-rentable, seriously 
and permanently altered for the worse the position of the tribes- 
men who held stock of the chief and paid him rent. Likewise in 
Orissa : 

So long as the land on an estate continued to be twice as much as the 
hereditary peasantry could till, the resident husbandmen were of too much 
importance to be bullied or squeezed into discontent. But once a large body 
of immigrant cultivators had grown up, this primitive check on the landlord's 
exactions was removed. 

The immense nineteenth-century outflow of West-Europeans 
— of whom more than twenty millions came to the United States 
alone in eighty years — has had a great share in the recent trans- 
formations of European societies. The settling of vast fertile 
tracts coupled with the introduction of steam transportation 
developed an over-sea competition which has depressed agricul- 
tural profits in the Old World and diminished the share of the 
produce going to the landlord. The wages and status of labor 
have been raised partly by the migration of his competitors, 
partly by cheaper food supplies and the springing up of manu- 
facturing industries to supply the needs of the over-sea popula- 
tions. The rent receiver has prospered less than the laborer and 
the capitalist, with the consequence that the political and social 
domination of the land-owning class is becoming a thing of the 
past, and the laws are written in the statute-book by the capitalist 
with some prompting from the laborer. Here is one cause at 
least of that seeming inevitableness of democracy which has 
mystified those philosophers who imagine that social destinies 
are settled solely by conflicts of ideas. 

On the other hand, if enlarged interchanges of goods and of 
men should cause the cogs of Orient and Occident to engage 
until they form one economic system, there would ensue a redis- 
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tribution of power among the classes in occidental society that 
would aggravate rather than mitigate existing inequalities. 

Still more momentous than the changes introduced by trade 
and migration are those resulting from the hostilities of societies. 
One of these effects is the strengthening of group-cohesion. It 
is now generally believed that the spread of feudal relations dur- 
ing the Dark Ages was due to the fact that "a little society 
compactly united under a feudal lord was greatly stronger for 
defense or attack than any body of kinsmen or co-villagers and 
than any assemblage of voluntary confederates," and that the 
insecurity following the break-up of the Roman Empire and the 
letting loose, first of the barbarians and later of the Northmen, 
drove men to the formation of such groups. 

The Beni-Israel, who after their settlement in Canaan seemed 
fated to disintegrate into local communities, were welded into a 
nation by their wars with adjacent peoples. The Greek con- 
federacies came into being in consequence of the struggle with 
Persia. Under the hammer of war the Germans, who presented 
themselves to Caesar only in tribal relations, had by the fifth cen- 
tury become compacted into confederations of tribes, which later 
became homogeneous peoples. During her Hundred Years' War 
with England, France "acquired possession and consciousness 
of her life, her instincts, her genius, and her heart. She had 
been but a kingdom ; she was now a nation. The idea of father- 
land had become disengaged in her soul." The Netherlands were 
compacted by their war of liberation. In our own history we 
have but to recall the union of the New England colonies brought 
about by King Philip's War and the Confederation of thirteen 
colonies formed to make armed resistance to Great Britain. 

Religious unity also is promoted by war. So long as they 
were undisturbed in the home they had won for themselves in 
Canaan, the Beni-Israel were apt to succumb to the seductions 
of the local Baal cults. But whenever stress and danger united 
them against a common foe, their loyalty to Yahweh, the god of 
their nomad life, was revived. The waves of foreign invasion 
that repeatedly broke upon them prevented their assimilation to 
the Canaanites and the failure of their religious career. 
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War, moreover, creates headships, which, in case hostilities 
are prolonged, tend to become permanent and political. The 
Hebrew monarchy owed its origin to war. During peace Saul 
returned to his own estate and lived there with a few followers. 
As yet the people felt hardly any other obligation to their king 
than to rally about him in time of danger. David's conquests and 
successes, however, hardened the monarchy and gave it that 
solidity which enabled his son Solomon to supplant the tribal 
with the civil organization, lay taxes, levy corvees, conscript 
troops, establish a court, and create a new nobility. Centuries 
later the patriotic struggle against Antiochus established the 
Asmonean dynasty. The Germanic invasions united the king- 
ship with the leadership of the army, which had become per- 
manent. "The military subordination under the king-leader 
furthered political subordination under the king." The Crusades, 
which were preached under the auspices of the popes, tended to 
aggrandize the papal authority within the church. 

The grinding of people on people not only merges the civil 
with the military power, but may unite the secular power with 
the ecclesiastical. Buckle shows how the prolonged struggle of 
the Spaniards with the Moors identified the national creed with 
the national cause and produced that exaggeration of orthodoxy 
and loyalty which was so fatal to the intellectual freedom of the 
Spanish people. The long struggles of the East-European 
peoples with the heathen worked a like result. Says Sigel : 

The wars of Byzantium, waged against the avowed enemies of the 
Orthodox Church, demonstrated the necessity of a close union of the State 

and the Church The defense of itself and its faith against the avowed 

foes of Orthodoxy led Russian society to the necessity of subordinating all 
its powers to the State. 

In various ways militant activities disturb the balance of 
power between social classes. For one thing the old nobility by 
blood is depressed in favor of the official nobility of the state. 

The noble by blood is to be found among the Frisians, the Saxons, the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Thuringians, the Bavarians. He is not to be found 
among the Franks, the Burgundians, the Goths, and the Lombards, who have 
had a hard struggle to establish themselves within the Empire. In the course 
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of that struggle the new military institution, the State, has become strong ; it 
has replaced the old nobility of blood with a new nobility of service. 

In England, similarly, " the Thanes deriving dignity and author- 
ity from the King absorb the older nobility of Earls." 

Prolonged and unremunerative warfare conducted by levies 
of freeholders ruins the middle class. The exhausting duel 
between Israel and Damascus produced that evil state of affairs 
which roused the prophets Amos and Hosea. The small pro- 
prietors, who do most of the fighting but get least of the spoil, 
lost their lands during their absence in the field, and on their 
return debt brought them into slavery. The poor became 
dependent on the rich. Great estates took the place of small 
holdings. Palaces arose, and luxury, violence, and injustice 
filled the land. Likewise in early Rome 

The burdensome and partly unfortunate wars, and the exorbitant taxes and 
task- works to which these gave rise, filled up the measure of calamity; so 
as either to deprive the possessor directly of his farm and to make him the 
bondman, if not the slave, of his creditor lord, or to reduce him through 
encumbrances practically to the condition of a temporary lessee of his creditor. 

In the France of Napoleon the fortunes of war may be read in 
the changing position of classes. The victories of Jena and of 
Friedland " were followed by fresh attacks on the revolutionary 
manners and institutions." Austerlitz led Napoleon to the sys- 
tem of territorial privileges. Entail and primogeniture were 
restored in favor of noble families. Arbitrary restitutions of 
forests were illegally made to the emigres, and thus were recon- 
structed the fortunes of the old families. 

Sometimes a defensive struggle elevates an oppressed class. 
In consequence of the necessity, imposed by a dangerous war, of 
releasing insolvent debtors in order to fill the ranks of the army 
with sturdy husbandmen, the Roman plebs was enabled to extort 
from the ruling class the institution of two tribunes to protect 
the rights of the plebeians. Frequently a military exigency has 
given arms and freedom to slaves or wiped out old inequalities 
of civil status between the ethnic components of a population. 
Remote military enterprises may waste and weaken the ruling 
caste. The Crusades, appealing to the military-religious type, 
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rid Europe of many turbulent nobles that made order and indus- 
try well-nigh impossible. " The continued absence of the petty 
baronage in the East and its perpetual decimation under the pres- 
sure of debt and travel, battle and disease, helped to concentrate 
authority in the hands of the royal officers." The establishment 
of order under a strong central authority made for commerce and 
the rise of towns. Taking advantage of the Crusader's need of 
cash, the towns bought immunities of him, and the ecclesiastical 
corporations took a mortgage on his estate. 

So far the reactions of conflict have been considered without 
reference to military success or failure. But it is now in order 
to point out that prosperous warfare yields economic results in 
the way of booty, captives, land, and tribute, and that the dis- 
posal of these is fateful for the victorious society. Maine notes 
"how uniformly, when our knowledge of the ancient world com- 
mences, we find plebeian classes deeply indebted to aristocratic 
orders." He suggests that the capital which Greek eupatrids, 
Roman patricians, and Gaulish eqnites lent to commoners at 
such usurious rates of interest as to degrade the borrowers and 
lead to violent movements for release, may have originated in the 
absorption by the noble classes of the lion's share of the spoils of 
war. It is certain that the wealth in cattle which made the Irish 
chief richer than all his tribesmen originated in the perquisites of 
his position as military leader of the tribe. The disposition of 
the land won by the sword has important social results. The 
welfare of early Roman society depended greatly on whether the 
ager publicus was let in large parcels at a nominal rent to the 
aristocrats, or was allotted as homesteads to the commoners. 
The former policy fortified the patricians, the latter the plebeians, 
in their two centuries of conflict. More decisive for Roman 
society than even the state lands was the glutting of the labor 
market with captives swept together by the incessant conquests 
of the state. Says Mommsen of the second century B. C. : 

Capital waged war on labor no longer in the unseemly fashion which 
converted the free man on account of debt into a slave, but, on the contrary, 

with slaves, regularly bought and paid The ultimate result was in both 

cases the same — the depreciation of the Italian farms; the supplanting of 
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the petty husbandry, first in a part of the provinces, and then in Italy, by the 
farming of large estates; the prevailing tendency to devote the latter in 
Italy to the rearing of cattle, and the culture of the olive and the vine; 
finally, the replacing of the free laborers in the provinces as in Italy by 
slaves. 

Elsewhere he says emphatically: 

It was ancient social evils — at the bottom of all the ruin of the middle 
class by the slave proletariat — that brought destruction on the Roman 
commonwealth. 

To realize how parasitism may draw a society out of its true 
orbit, one has but to consider what would happen to us if the 
occidentals should contrive to exploit the toiling yellow millions 
of the Orient. For one thing, such a colossal parasitic exploit 
would sharply arrest the rise of our working classes and block 
the path of democracy with a centralized bureaucratic machine. 
Says Mr. Hobson : 

The greater part of western Europe might then assume the appearance 
and character already exhibited by tracts of country in the south of England, 
in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden or residential parts of Italy and 
Switzerland — little clusters of wealthy aristocrats drawing dividends and 
pensions from the Far East, with a somewhat larger group of professional 
retainers and tradesmen, and a large body of personal servants and workers 
in the final stages of production of the more perishable goods; all the main 
arterial industries would have disappeared, the staple foods and manu- 
factures flowing in as tribute from Asia and Africa. 

VII. The conjugation of societies. — There is no change of 
destiny more abrupt than that which occurs when two unlike 
societies yield up their identity in the formation of a single 
society. Of such conjugation there are two primary types, juxta- 
position and superposition. 

The merging of juxtaposed groups may come about either 
through alliance or through conquest. In the former case the 
train of consequences is about as follows: In a certain crisis 
neighboring peoples ally themselves, each, however, retaining 
its own customs and institutions. Thenceforth they have the 
same name and flag, are involved in a common enmity or friend- 
ship with other states, experience in common certain hopes and 
discouragements. In time union becomes a habit, and is kept up 
even if external pressure is removed. The memory of the old 
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separateness fades and each people becomes less jealous of its 
political individuality. From generation to generation there is 
an increase in the number of matters with which the confederation 
is permitted to deal. A written instrument can retard, but cannot 
arrest, the decay of local institutions in favor of common insti- 
tutions. After a civil war or two the confederation becomes a 
true nation within which the process of assimilation may proceed 
until the old local groupings and feelings have quite disappeared. 

If merging comes through conquest, the process is by no 
means the same. The bond being not community of interest, but 
coercion, feelings are aroused which interrupt the assimilation 
that naturally takes place between societies in peaceful contact. 
If the mass and culture of one society is not clearly superior to 
that of the other, the two dissimilar streams of social life may 
for a long time flow side by side without mingling, the con- 
querors unyielding from disdain, the conquered from resentment. 
Still, however prudently the former may refrain from disturbing 
the customs and institutions of the latter, the coercive union of 
two societies inevitably modifies the structure of both. In 
general, the constrained society is deformed by pressure upon the 
apex. The upper classes are crushed down toward the lower 
and sometimes, following out the principle of Parcere subjectis, 
debellare superbos, the lower are deliberately exalted above 
their quondam superiors in order to create an interest loyal to 
the dominant society. Moreover, new groupings may be formed, 
intended to dissolve the spirit and usages of the ancient social 
order. Thus in Gaul " the Romans systematically suppressed the 
old divisions into peoples, tribes, or nations, and replaced them 
by the distribution of the country into urban districts." 

In the constraining society, on the other hand, the structural 
alterations are in the direction of greater inequality. Says 
Mommsen : 

The new provincial system necessitated the appointment of governors 
whose position was absolutely incompatible .... with the Roman Consti- 
tution It was not practicable for any length of time to be at once 

republican and king. Playing the part of governors demoralized the Roman 

ruling class with fearful rapidity The man, moreover, who had just 

conducted a legalized military tyranny abroad could with difficulty find his 
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way back to the common civic level. Even the government felt that their 
two fundamental principles — equality within the aristocracy and the sub- 
ordination of the power of the magistrates to the senatorial college — began 
in this instance to give way in their hands. 

Venice, after enjoying popular government for ten centuries, 
was brought under an oligarchy in consequence of expanded con- 
quests and incessant wars. Nor are the reactions of the Britannic 
dominion upon English politics of a different kind. Says Mr. 
Hobson : 

As the despotic portion of our Empire has grown in area, a larger and 
larger number of men, trained in the temper and methods of autocracy as 
soldiers and civil officials in our Crown colonies, protectorates, and Indian 
Empire, reinforced by numbers of merchants, planters, engineers, and over- 
seers, whose lives have been those of a superior caste .... have returned 
to this country bringing back the characters, sentiments, and ideas imposed 

by this foreign environment Everywhere they stand for coercion and 

resistance to reform. 

Even if clamped together by force, two societies, nevertheless, 
gradually assimilate and — provided their racial differences be 
not too great — a process of equalization sets in which causes the 
original social individualities to disappear in a higher synthesis. 
It was the irresistible demand for this social equilibration that set 
aside the old oligarchic Roman republic in favor of the empire. 
By Cesar's statesmanship 

Italy was converted from the mistress of the subject peoples into the mother 
of the renovated Italo-Hellenic nation. The Cisalpine province completely 
equalized with the mother-country was a promise and a guarantee that .... 
every Latinized district might expect to be placed on an equal footing by the 
side of its elder sisters and of the mother herself. On the threshold of full 
national and political equalization with Italy stood the adjoining lands, the 
Greek Sicily and the south of Gaul, which was rapidly becoming Latinized. 
In a more remote stage of preparation stood the other provinces of the empire 
in which .... the great maritime cities .... now became Italian or 
Helleno-Italian communities, the centers of an Italian civilization even in the 
Greek East, the fundamental pillars of the future national and political 
equalization of the empire. 

The conjugation of two peoples by conquest and superposition 
is still more fecund in social transformations, inasmuch as the 
parasitic nexus established between lords and subjects calls into 
being peculiar relations, structures, and institutions. The inter- 
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esting train of effects which leads from custom to law, from the 
gentile to the civil organization, from the minor to the larger 
social division of labor, resulting in the formation of a new 
people on a much higher plane of social evolution, has been so 
admirably worked out by Gumplowicz, 1 Ratzenhofer, 2 and 
Ward 3 that it is unnecessary to set it forth here. 

VIII. Alteration in the environment. — Upborne by vegetable 
and animal life, human societies are exposed to disturbances aris- 
ing from changes in the worlds of flora and fauna. Plant 
encroaches upon or drives out plant, animal presses back or 
exterminates animal. Fishing communities are profoundly 
affected by mysterious vicissitudes in the run of food-fishes. 
Hunters and agriculturists have trying experiences which show 
how unstable is the medium on which they float. Consider how 
in our own day the phylloxera, the rinderpest, the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and the boll-wevil cause economic crises which may be 
reflected in institutions. Those migrations of micro-organisms 
which gave rise to the Black Death, the Asiatic cholera, and the 
bubonic plague have been more fateful perhaps than the inva- 
sions of Huns or Tartars. The fearful pest which under the 
Antonines wiped out half the population of the Roman Empire 
made it a shell easy for the barbarians to smash into. The Black 
Death of 1349, by making laborers scarce and dear, gave rise to 
the long series of Statutes of Laborers aiming to re-attach the 
cultivators to the soil. A permanent extension of the adminis- 
tration of the state has often dated from a sudden calamity — a 
pestilence, a famine, a murrain, a flood, or a tempest — which, 
paralyzing private efforts, has caused application for state aid. 
The vast machinery of the Public Health Department in England 
has rapidly grown up in consequence of the cholera visitations 
in the middle of the last century. How many lines of influence 
from the abolition of the Corn Laws to the Hibernian conquest 
of American cities radiate from the Irish famine of 1845-46! 

To sum up the results of these three papers in Social 
Dynamics : 

1 Rassenkanpf, pp. 218-63. 2 Sosiologische Erkenntniss, pp. 156-64. 

s Pure Sociology, pp. 205-15. 
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The causes or factors of social change are statico-dynamic 
processes, transmutations, and stimuli. Statico-dynamic pro- 
cesses I call those ordinary functional activities which leave 
behind them as by-products cumulative effects capable of causing 
social change. Transmutations are those gradual unconscious 
alterations which occur in consequence of the inability of human 
beings to reproduce accurately the copy their fathers set them. 
Stimuli, however, which are those factors of change lying out- 
side of the strictly social sphere, furnish most of the impulses 
toward social transformation. The principal orders of stimuli 
are the growth of population, the accumulation of wealth, migra- 
tion, innovation, the cross-fertilization of cultures, the inter- 
action of groups, the conjugation of societies, and alteration of 
the environment. 

Those modifications of society which are brought about by 
the social will, equipped with adequate knowledge, using appro- 
priate means, and striving toward an intelligently conceived goal, 
do not, of course, come within the purview of pure sociology. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

The University of Nebraska. 



